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THE CLASSICS IN A GENERAL 


HUMANITIES COURSE 
IN COLLEGE’ 

WHENEVER I hear of a humanities program I linger 
to hear how much foreign language, ancient or mod- 
The 


in the modern educational vo- 


ern, is in it. Usually I wait a rather long time. 
fact is, “humanities” 
eabulary has a decidedly Pickwickian sense. I hope 
there is some Spirit of Comedy left in the universe. 
If so it must be having a big laugh when it considers 
that for ages any mention of humanity has implied 
much reading of foreign literature in the original 
language, and now within the last small segment of 
time it has become a trade-mark label for an educa- 
tional package, and the purveyors of the package 
stand in the background chanting, or at least whis- 
pering, “Foreign language? 
What’s happened to the old contention that 
it is worth while to read Latin and Greek literature in 
Latin and Greek? 


But as currently used, “humanities” 


Foreign language? No, 


no, no.” 


involves not the 
straight Latin or Greek, but classics in translation. 
To the elassies teacher “Classics in Translation” is the 
more meaningful term, for it indicates more precisely 
what he will be concerned with in some phase or other 


if he has any function in the general humanities 


1 Based on a paper read before the Classical Association 
of the Middle West and South, Richmond (Va.), in 1949. 


By 
WILLIAM E. GWATKIN, JR. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


course. This course exists in various forms in various 
places, and in this paper I am trying to comprehend 
as many as possible by thinking of it as the “quickie” 
course in the area of the humanities. Or, if a more 
formal definition were required, I would suggest some- 
thing like this: All the charm of all the Muses in not 
more than six semester hours. 

My approach has already indicated that I think 
this general subject leaves the majority of classicists 
much less enthused than those on the outside would 
expect. Sometime or other I hope somebody will 
have an adequate hearing to explain this less than total 
jubilation on the matter. Maybe he can get somebody 
to understand that the gap is a tremendous one be- 
tween the original language and the translation, that 
one who has dealt with the former realizes that there 
is a descent, that much more is lost by the study of 
translation only than is even vaguely sensed by many 
proponents of humanistic culture, that at best the 
study of literature in translation comes far short of 


attaining the full values which the humanities are 
represented as bestowing. Some day somebody is 


going to get mad and offend more people than he in- 
tended by exclaiming that in the pushing of the gen- 
eral humanities we have a first-rate idea bogged down 
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with second- or third-rate means, and some really 
terrible tempered Mr. Bang will say that it is being 
pushed by second- and third-rate people. 

But it is a first-rate over-all idea. We are all 
sympathetic with the humanities and their general dif- 
fusion in wider seope than in the particularized 
courses. If only we could get a little support for the 
general humanities courses as a supplement to litera- 
ture in the original, or the latter as a part of general 
humanities! 

So we have been involved in a dilemma. We see 
grave flaws in the general humanities courses as com- 
ing short of the courses in the original. Yet we sym- 
pathize with the true humanities in general. As a 
consequence we have been unable to be sure of our- 
selves. And one result is that we probably have had 
less of a part to play than should have been expected 
in the planning of such courses and their initial or- 
ganization. The initiative has come from elsewhere. 
Also we have had surprisingly little to do with the 
oversight of such courses. I rather suspect that col- 
lege teachers would testify that the initiation, planning, 
and direction has lain pretty largely with others than 
departments of classics, 

But the general humanities course, or the course in 
translation, is with us for better or for worse, and at 
long last I have arrived at my theme sentence, namely, 
that the function of the classies teacher is to do the 
teaching of the considerable portion of any course in 
foreign literature in translation which will be con- 
cerned with Greek and Latin literature. 

I realize what tremendous bathos this is. One 
would be much more thrilling, and at least emphatic 
if not inspiring, if he could launch into the necessity 
of testing, testing, testing, and the imperative neces- 
sity of conferring, conferring, conferring, and the 
dead seriousness of clearly formulating objectives. 
But I cannot see it. It just seems to me that our job 
I think that our group with our training 
On the whole I 


I realize, of 


is to teach. 
is the best group available to do it. 
think that the most of us ean do it. 
course, that not all of us have gifts which might adapt 
to the more general audience. But I think that, with 
an acceptance of the situation as is, a great many of 
us can be useful in the general humanities course. 

It is really quite a transition out of the class of 
translation from Latin or Greek into the general hu- 
manities. We step from the small group to the large, 
from the day-to-day habit-formation training with its 
personal contact, where most people think the most 
effective teaching is done, to the mass-production situa- 
tion with the large elass, perhaps, or at least the situa- 
tion where student participation is largely out of the 
question. It is quite a wrench, and perhaps hardest 
of all is the realization that we are really not teaching, 
but spreading our wares as best we can, trusting to 
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whatever powers there be that some of the materia] 
will soak in. Yet the counterbalance is there. The 
tests come only occasionally, and only occasionally do 
we realize just how far short some have come of get- 
ting it. We are in the position of teachers of more 
popular subjects who can live in the perpetual con- 
viction that they are teaching with only a disillusion- 
ment if testing once or twice a semester—a privilege 
denied to the poor brother or sister who listens to 
the day-to-day slaughter of the king’s English in th 
Latin or Greek class, and wishes to high heaven that 
he could step out with enthusiasm and rave about 
the high accomplishment of this year’s class at good 
old Siwash. And yet I have found that there is 
something peculiar in this whole business. 
The lecture method 


Every 
once in a while people do get it. 
is not wholly bad, perhaps, and even with the dif- 
ficulties I think we can report progress. I have found 
student interest good; there has been an adequate re- 
sponse to my attempts at wit (they are really very 
kindly disposed to the aged professors out at Mis- 
souri); to prepare for presentation to a mixed and 
general class has not been without interest. 

Now what to do with a class of this nature is the 
question. Here I will shy away from the learned 
formalism of laboriously stated objectives and peda- 
gogical jargon in general (if I bore folks I want to do 
it in my own way) to state that in my humble opinion 
the individual teacher in this business must pretty 
much exploit his own abilities, and the administrator 
should let him do so. I think, however, that pretty 
generally the result is going to be that the teacher wil! 
lecture on assigned readings. My personal feeling is 
that a textbook of readings will be ealled for, rather 
than several texts assigned for purchase or for use i! 
a library from reserve shelves. I would feel lost it 
the class did not have a text before them. But even 
with one single text or with several reposing in the 
custody of the reserve librarian I think we all find that 
there is really not enough help available for students. 
I am really surprised that mine have done as well as 
they have. Consequently in order to get anything 
done it becomes necessary many times to outline the 
reading. You would think that Homer would run 
easily enough, but I find it desirable to start by block- 
ing out the scenes in the book which are before the 
student. And if you want to see where this is ab- 
solutely imperative, try to put over an ode of Pindar 
without an analysis in class. This furnishes one type 
of material for the lecture notes, and one pores over 
the assigned reading, trying to reduce it to under- 
standability for people with next to no background 
and with inadequate notes before them; one’s eye is 
ever to the watch and the clock, and he hopes against 
high heaven that he will get in sufficient repetition 
with appropriate references to later literature and to 
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current events, that he will hit the high and the dif- 
fieult places, that he will not do all the work for the 
class, and that the bell will not ring before he has 
covered what he has roughly in mind as the stint for 
My learned friends have asked whether my 
I wish I knew. 
Interwoven with this must come what one would 
think of first, the so-called background material. I 
think I need say little about that. 
the text, but the teacher relying upon that will soon 
quit it. Back one goes to the notes on the history of 
Greek and Latin literature, the political history of 
Greece and Rome, and in fact all the notes preserved 
from graduate-school days, not to mention all the 
books with which one has become acquainted and every 
With 
one sentence or so from each, one usually has about 


the day. 
method is explication de texte. 


There is some in 


single annotated text he can possibly scrape up. 


twice as much material as he ean possibly present, 
and under the sheer pressure of the last few moments 
he organizes the material hastily into a hazy outline 
and walks into the room to go pretty largely what the 
profession calls ad lib. And yet if he goes ad lib 
without doing all the work beforehand, does he not 
fall flat, does he not forget, does he not fumble gen- 
erally! 

It is pretty largely one’s own method of work which 
counts, and one man cannot prescribe for another. 
But I suspect that the students in the general hu- 
manities courses are less willing to limit themselves 
to the bare confines of the subject than in the courses 
in ¢lassical civilization. For better or for worse, 
scmething must be said of later literature and of later 
They will never know how much you leave 
out, but you must get in something. - I have not felt 
very bad because I disappointed one of my pupils 


thought. 


last year by not getting James Joyce worked in when 
we were covering the Odyssey, but I would have felt 
an omission had I uot mentioned that Martial bore a 
relationship to the English epigram. My own feel- 
ing is that one should east forth many hints and sug- 
gestions in these matters rather than labor the points. 

[ think we can contribute one thing to the general 
humanities course, which one of my colleagues has 
phrased as teaching the students not to be vague. I 
am sure we cannot teach it as well as when we have 


Shorter Papers. 
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the day-to-day rapid fire across the pages of a text 
to be translated. But we can at least demonstrate 
that in reading the classical literatures one comes 
across something definite—that, for example, Eu- 
ripides’ Medea takes place at Corinth, and not just 
any Greek city; that Aeneas was sailing from one 
definite place to another (you would be surprised to 
know how many books of general literature do not 
contain any map); that Homer is early in Greek 
literature, and that Juvenal is not his contemporary; 
that the Greek chorus does not just float across the 
stage in general; that there is such a thing as an 
orchestra (and it does not include bass viols); that 
prologue and episode and stasimon mean something— 
and that all this knowledge is not an end in itself, but 
is necessary to an understanding of what the page 
before us says. If we teach these items as facts for 
their own sakes we should quite rightly be spewed 
out of the mouth and we furnish ammunition to those 
who deery facts in favor of the mastery of the general 
impression. But the vagueness and the slackness of 
what is generally called the humanities is what is 
bringing them into disrepute among the more thought- 
ful. I think one function of the classies teacher in 
the general humanities courses is to demonstrate that 
the study of literature involves a precision in addition 
to the freedom of the imagination and the play of the 
fancy. 

As elassies teachers we are ealled to get in and 
teach when and if a general humanities course comes 
our way. I think we can do it, and I think that in 
the domain of Latin and Greek literature only those 
trained in the classical languages and literatures ean 
do the job with the competency which we desire in 
American higher education. I trust we shall be able 
to do it without losing sight of the fact that it does 
not impart an understanding of the classies at the 
highest level—with a realization, however, that it does 
provide something of the classies for large groups 
which quite wrongly and quite mistakenly will not 
even themselves to Latin and Greek 
withal with the realization that before us in such gen- 


expose ‘and 
eral classes appear many students who will furnish in 
years to come at least the broad base of the educated 
American publie, and perhaps some of the leaders. 





“DID ADAM HAVE AN UMBILICAL CORD?”! 
DonaLp F. SHAUGHNESSY 
Woodside, N.Y. 


THE social significance of the topies of investigation 
chosen by candidates for either the master’s or the 


‘E. J. Young, ‘‘Subjects for the Master’s Degree in 
Harvard College from 1655 to 1791,’’ John Wilson and 
Son, Cambridge, 1880. 


doctoral degree has been very much neglected by social 
historians. The subjects being investigated at the 
present time are, in many instances, closely related to 
questions of current interest, and social historians of 
the future will be able to look back upon the theses 
and dissertations being written today and detect a 
phase of our history that might otherwise be hidden 


from their view. This is even more true of the past, 
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when the topies which were then investigated were of 
extreme social importance, than it is of the present. 

During the colonial period of American history, the 
topics chosen for the master’s theses by the students 
of “Harvard College” were controversial subjects and, 
in many instances, were questions that were being 
heatedly discussed by doctors, lawyers, and theologians 
of the time. It was the procedure, then, for the holder 
of the Bachelor of Arts degree who was desirous of 
obtaining the higher degree to return to his alma 
mater three years after his graduation and present his 
thesis at the Commencement Day exercises. The 
candidate delivered his argument for the side of the 
question he had chosen to defend orally and in Latin. 
According to the programs of the exercises, there were 
occasions when thirty or more theses were scheduled 
for presentation, and, although the reputation that 
the colonial fathers have for being able to endure long 
sermons is well founded, it is believed that not more 
than two or three theses were ever delivered on Com- 
mencement Day. The theses were presented in the 
afternoon, being preceded by the baccalaureate exer- 
cises which were held in the forenoon. 

An examination of the theses topics delivered at 
“Harvard College” from the earliest recorded one in 
1655 until shortly after the Revolutionary War re- 
veals a growing liberalism in political as well as in 
theological thought. It is also possible to detect a 
change of opinion on certain political topics which 
were discussed more than once, as the political climate 
in the colonies varied. Among those theses presented, 
during the above-mentioned period, which were re- 
lated to the state and society were: “Can Jesuits 
be Good Subjects?” (Negative, 1697), “Is a Mon- 
archial Government the Best Type of Government?” 
(Affirmative, 1698), “Does a College Education In- 
eapacitate a Man for. Commercial Life?” (Negative, 
1724), “Is War or the Continuance of War, Safer 
than a Doubtful Peace?” (Affirmative, 1751), “Is 
Agriculture of Greater Benefit to the State than Com- 
merce?” (Affirmative, 1724), “Is Civil Government 
Absolutely Necessary for Men?” (Affirmative, 1758). 
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The proponent of the last thesis was John Adams, 
who later became the second President of the United 
States. The gravity of some of the topics chosen can 
be readily appreciated and, it may be noted, that some 
of the questions have not yet been resolved. In the 
fields of science and medicine such theses as “Is the 
Starry Heavens Made of Fire?” (Affirmative, 1674), 
“Does a Shadow Move?” (Negative, 1687), “Did 
Adam Have an Umbilical Cord?” (Negative, 1765), 
and “Is there a Circulation of the Blood?” (Affirma- 
tive, 1688) were among those delivered. Though the 
obviousness of this last question may now seem ap- 
parent, it was not until 1628 that William Harvey, 
an Englishman, discovered the fact that blood does 
circulate throughout the body. In the realm of ethics 
and law, the following were among the subjects of 
current interest and importance in the colonial period, 
“Ts Extortion Unbecoming a Lawyer?” (Affirmative, 
1731), “Does Polygamy Tend to Increase the Human 
Race?” (Negative, 1738), “If Lazarus, by a Will 
Made before his Death, Had Given Away his Prop- 
erty, Could He Have Legally Claimed It after His 
Resurrection?” (Negative, 1738), and “Is Submis- 
sion to Small-Pox Inoculation Consistent with the 
Sixth Commandment?” (Affirmative, 1761). In con- 
nection with the last thesis, it might be well to recall 
that smallpox inoculation was not introduced into 
Europe until 1718 by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
who brought the idea from Constantinople. 

Before putting on a condescending smirk or a be- 
nign smile, remember that this was an age that had 
implicit faith in the “philosopher’s stone” and in the 
healing of wounds by the application of a “sympa- 
thetic powder.” The theses discussed were perfectly 
consistent with the knowledge then available. If this 
is not eapable of staying an intellectually superior at- 
titude, an examination of the topics of the master’s 
theses now being produced, particularly in the field 
of education, ought to prove sufficient to induce a 
quantity of humility, without any consideration of 
how these subjects will appear to historians two hun- 
dred or more years hence. 


Societies and Meetings... 





THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES 


RaymMonp WALTERS 


President, University of Cincinnati 


Wir an attendance of 676 representatives of most 
of the 644 member institutions, the Association of 
Ameriean Colleges held its 36th annual meeting, Janu- 
ary 9-11, in the Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, with the University of Cincinnati as the wel- 


coming institution. Before and after the five main 
sessions, there were meetings of allied groups: Ameri- 
ean Conference of Academic Deans; Executive Com- 
mittee and other groups, Division of Higher Eduea- 
tion, National Catholic Educational Association; 
National Protestant Council on Higher Education; 


and Protestant denominational groups including Bap- | 


tist, Congregational, Evangelical and Reformed, 
Friends, Lutheran, Mennonite, Methodist, and Pres- 
byterian colleges and educational boards. 
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“Great Teaching—The Essence of Liberal Educa- 
tion” was the dominant theme of the AAC meeting, 
and speakers presenting this and allied topics in- 
eluded, at the morning session of January 10, Mother 
Eleanor M. O’Byrne, president, Manhattanville Col- 
lege of the Sacred Heart; John W. Davis, president, 
West Virginia State College; Francis P. Gaines, presi- 
dent, Washington and Lee University; Cloyd H. 
Marvin, president, George Washington University; at 
the morning session of January 11, on “Lessons for 
American Higher Edueation,” Conrad Bergendoff, 
president, Augustana College and Theological Semi- 
nary; Ruth Seabury, secretary of education, Congre- 
gational Board of Missions, and a panel composed 
of Raymond F. McLain, president, Transylvania Col- 
lege; Father Edward B. Rooney, executive director, 
Jesuit Edueational Association; Ralph W. Lloyd, 
president, Maryville College; and Floyd H. Black, 
president, Robert College, Istanbul; and at the eve- 
ning session of January 9, Bishop William T. Mulloy 
an@ D. Elton Trueblood. 

Upon the topie “Financing Great Teaching,” the 
speakers at the morning session of January 11 were 
Harold E. Stassen, president, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and John D. Millett, executive director of the 
Commission on Financing Higher Edueation. Both 
discussed progress in the work of the commission, 
which has begun operation under the sponsorship of 
the Association of American Universities. 

Two prominent leaders outside the educational field 
addressed the association: Paul G. Hoffman, who gave 
an optimistic report on “just what the Economie Co- 
operation Administration is, just what it is up against 
in the foreign aid program, and exactly what in 


America’s behalf it is achieving’; and Wallace F. 
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Bennett, chairman, National Association of Manufae- 
turers, who declared that “the seed of capital must be 
planted in education as well as in industry if our ex- 
panding physical plant is to have the necessary human 
leadership.” . 

In his address as president of the association at the 
dinner meeting on January 10, the Very Reverend 
Vincent J. Flynn, president of the College of St. 
Thomas, lauded “this organization because to me it 
seems to furnish an example of the unity and harmony 
so badly lacking in our nation and in the world at 
large. In our deliberations there are, of course, dif- 
ferences of opinion, but I know of no similar organi- 
zation where there is less friction and more funda- 
mental good will than our own; and I think it a trib- 
ute to the fair-mindedness of the membership of the 
association, which is predominately Protestant, that 
they should have chosen for their president a priest 
of the Catholic Church.” 

Upon recommendation of a committee, the associa- 
tion approved eight resolutions which ineluded “grati- 
tude to the genial Guy E. Snavely who has given the 
association able, friendly, and devoted leadership 
another, his thirteenth year, as executive di- 
appreciation to Father Flynn and to Robert 


through 
rector”; 
L. Kelly, exeeutive director emeritus, and Mrs. Kelly 
who came from California for this meeting. 

Reports were presented by Dr. Snavely and by 
chairmen of various commissions. 

Officers for 1950-51 were elected as follows: Daniel 
L. Marsh, president, Boston University, president; 
LeRoy E. Kimball, vice-chancellor, New York Univer- 
sity, vice-president; John R. Cunningham, president, 
Davidson (N. Car.) College, treasurer; and Guy E. 
Snavely, executive director. 


Educational Literature Review... 





INSTRUCTION IN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES’ 


Je ne concois pas de culture générale, ¢’est-A-dire de 
fondement de la connaissance et de la possibilité d’avan- 
cer dans la connaissance, au cours des circonstances et 
des tournants de la vie, tout au moins pour les hommes 
de notre pays, sans les humanités. . . . Bref, il me parait 
impossible d’instituer des humanites dites francaises, sans 
un enseignement préalable des humanités gréco-latines.— 
Léon Daudet, ‘‘ Défense des Humanités Gréco-Latines.’’2 

To eliminate study of foreign language and literature 
is to prescribe still more of the provincialism from which 
we suffer. Many need to be told that their home towns 


1 For a discussion of the literature on this subject for 
the years 1942-46, see W. W. Brickman, ‘‘The Teaching 
of Foreign Languages,’’ SCHOOL AND Socrety, 65: 66-71, 
January 25, 1947. 

* Paris: Nouvelle Librairie Nationale, 1922, pp. 6, 8. 





By 
WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


are not the centers of the world, but close to a cultural 
frontier. In America we build machines magnificently, 
but what we know about the refinements and elegances of 
life we must still largely import. We must attend the 
school of others, not merely for our own satisfaction, but 
to understand just where and how we 
sible person would hesitate, one would think, to abolish a 
discipline which has formed the core of education for a 
thousand years, and which has helped to produce almost 


are. <A respon- 


all the cultivated ard distinguished minds we have had 
and nearly all our leaders, including even generals. Per- 
haps it was all a mistake; but the burden of proof is on 
those who wish to substitute their disciplines —H. R. 
Huse, ‘‘ Reading and Speaking Foreign Languages.’ ’3 

North Press, 


>Chapel Hill: University of Carolina 


1945, pp- 58-59. 
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THE holiday is over. Gone apparently is the special 
solicitousness shown by university administrators, col- 
lege professors, and the general public toward foreign 
languages. No more do The Reader’s Digest and other 
popular periodicals donate their precious pages to 
articles and feature stories on how the Army wrought 
the miracle of transforming G.I.’s into fluent speakers 
of foreign tongues in next to no time at all—‘and 
what have the high schools and colleges been doing 
all this time?” One looks in vain for a carry-over 
of this wartime interest in languages into the atomic- 
age curricula. In fact, if one will not look fast 
enough, he may not find foreign languages at all in 
American institutions of learning. 
Notwithstanding the 
liberal amount of lip service rendered to the ideal of 
One World (International Understanding, Universal 
Amity, or what you will), the educator of today is 


Let the record be examined. 


loath to draw a line from these fancy phrases to the 
realities of school life. Somehow, he cannot see the 
anomaly of presumably teaching understanding of 
foreign nations without putting pupils in contact with 
But 
as this is a theme that requires more discussion ihan 
ean be given at this point, so back to the Case of the 
The current trends‘ are 
not heartwarming: the study of Latin, still the most 


those peoples’ modes of expression and thought. 


Disappearing Languages. 


popular language the country over, is on the in- 
crease in the high schools, although the ratio of Latin 
pupils to the total enrollment is steadily waning; mod- 
ern foreign languages similarly show declining status 
in the high-school curriculum, with Spanish more than 
holding its own;® interest in foreign languages seems 
to be rising in the elementary schools, especially in 
the Southwest; the fall of 17 per cent in registra- 


+Cf., J. B. Tharp, ‘‘Foreign Languages, Modern,’’ 
pp. 464-485; and W. L. Carr and M. E. Hutchinson, 
‘*Latin,’’ pp. 654-662, in W. S. Monroe, editor, ‘‘ Ency- 
clopedia of Educational Research’’ (revised edition, New 
York, Maemillan, 1950). 

5 E.g., ‘‘Of all the foreign languages taught in [{ North 
Dakota schools} Latin had considerably greater fre- 
quency in the schools than all the others together. That 
was true for every year from 1908 until 1948 with the 
exception of the years from 1914 to 1919.’’ <A. V. 
Overn, Abstract of W. E. Thornton’s ‘‘The Study of 
Languages in North Dakota High Schools’’ (unpublished 
master’s thesis, University of North Dakota, 1949), Uni- 
versity of North Dakota School of Education Record, 
XXXV, December, 1949, p. 79. 

6 In New York City, Hebrew, French, and German, in 
that order, outstrip Spanish. See T. Huebener, ‘‘ Foreign 
Language Enrollment,’’ High Points, XXXL, November, 
1949, p. 66. With regard to the decline of foreign-lan- 
guage enrollment, Thornton ‘‘discovered that while the 
total high school enrollment [in North Dakota] has in- 
creased steadily and at a sharp pace from 1908 to 1948, 
the enrollment in foreign language classes increased at a 
much slower rate until 1926 and has decreased since that 
time, reaching a level of frequency in 1948 that was about 
half as great as it had been in 1908.’’ See Overn, loc. 
cit. 
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tion in modern languages on the college level since 
1947 is rather foreboding.’ 

A variety of causes may be cited to account for the 
sorry situation of the foreign languages in the schools 
and colleges—ineptitude and antiquity of the method- 
ology, the assignment of unqualified teachers, the un- 
vocational nature of the subject matter, the unreason- 
ing attitude of the so-styled democratic curriculum 
revision committees, und so weiter. Even if some of 
the charges raised against the quality of language 
teaching be true, there are sufficient signs that reform 
is and has been under way. For those educationists 
afflicted with the vocational complex when examining 
the secondary curriculum, Theodore Huebener, director 
of foreign languages in the New York City schools, 
offers a beam of hope when he declares that, “in view 
of the dominant role of the United States the second- 
ary school should make provision for the training of 
gifted students for the vocational use of foreign lan- 
Those bemoaning the moth-eaten methods 
used in classical and modern language classes, should 
take a look at the experiments and other progressive 
tendencies reported in the professional journals.’ It 
seems only just that the powers that regulate the cur- 
riculum exert themselves to determine the status, di- 
rection, and values of foreign-language teaching, wie 
es eigentlich ist. But enough of this griping, and on 
to an examination of the literature on foreign-lan- 
guage teaching of the past three years. 

The long-awaited third volume of the bibliographical 
series initiated by the late Algernon Coleman some 
two decades ago has finally come off the press. Em- 
ploying the traditional title, “An Analytical Bibliog- 


guages.”’8 





raphy of Modern Language Teaching,” this volume 
covers the quinquennium 1937-1942 in much the same 
manner as its predecessors. 
name, the title page also carries the names of Clara 
B. King of the University of Chicago; Robert Hern- 
don Fife, professor emeritus of Germanic Languages 
at Columbia University; and Clare Balluff of Columbia | 
University. The 853 annotations, which are divided 
among 12 chapters, embrace all significant areas of the 
subject. Professor Fife, whose name appears as 
editor, confesses “the omission of about one-third of | 
the items originally analyzed for publication” (p. v), | 
ineluding “the most regrettable omission ... [of] the 
entire category ‘Foreign Language Teaching Abroad, 
some two hundred items” (p. vi). In this writer's 


————EeE 


7 Modern Language News (published by Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc., New York City), II, December, 1949, 
ie 
8 French Review, XXII, March, 1949, p. 394. 

9 E.g., H. C. Gunter, ‘‘ Audio-Visual Aids and the Clas 
sies,’’ Classical Journal, vol. 44, November, 1948, pp. 
145-156; and W. A. MeDonald, ‘‘An Experiment with 
Cicero’s De Natura Deorum in Second-Year College 
Latin,’’ ibid., pp. 160-164. 


In addition to Coleman’s } 
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opinion, the space that might have been saved by 
excluding ephemeral and easily aczessible items (e.g., 
pp. 3, 39, 465), by pruning overlong annotations, and 
by omitting material outside the strictly defined scope 
of the book, would have sufficed for summaries of the 
foreign writings on language teaching or, at the very 
least, for a listing of titles. Also strange is the in- 
clusion of discussions (pp. 73, 90-91) of the anti- 
linguistie “What the High Schools Ought to Teach,” 
whereas that report itself is overlooked. 
for what has been left out. The 549-page bibliogra- 
phy contains abstracts of numerous unpublished 
theses and dissertations, articles, syllabi, books, mime- 


So much 


ographed materials, as well as of other publications 
of interest and importance to the modern-language 
teacher. The annotations vary in length from less 
than a line (p. 225) to three pages (pp. 356-359). 
The frequent critical comment, especially on theses 
and dissertations, is proof that the materials were 
carefully and conscientiously read, rather than in- 
discriminately lumped together, as is the case with 
many a bibliography. Appropriately enough, the 
compilers lay stress on research studies and on the 
more significant and interpretative publications. 
Commendable as their critical attitude is, it some- 
times tends to backfire. Thus, special mention is made 
of misprints and factual errors in one dissertation 
(p. 221). 
some bad misspellings slip by, e.g., pp. 94, 308, 328, 
334, 353, 369, 372, 395, 450, 451, 517, and 537. There 
are miscellaneous editorial oversights on pp. 78-79, 
102-104, 288-289, 322, and 351. Even worse, one 
finds misprints in foreign words, particularly in 


(Lest 


the reader consider this syllabus of errors picayune, 


At the same time, the compilers have let 


German, e.g., pp. 153, 485, 501, 512, and 536. 


let it be remembered that this is the standard review- 
ing procedure in language journals; and anyone, in- 
cluding the present writer, who “dishes it out” must 
be able to “take it.”). One critical judgment ex- 
pressed in this volume should be of much interest to 
persons familiar with the field of education. A para- 
graph quoted from an article by R. Freeman Butts, 
professor of the history of education at Columbia’s 
Teachers College, is characterized by the following 
curious statement: “The foregoing is typical of the 


“ 


ideological approach of many educational theorists, 
and illustrates the effeet of the decline of historical 
study in American schools of education” (p. 86). 
However, in spite of the correctable details mentioned, 
the over-all value of the book must be realized. It is 
a very serviceable compilation of writings illustrating 
the recent development of and trends in modern- 
foreign-language teaching. It is to be hoped that the 
American Council on Education, which has sponsored 
this bibliography prepared by the Committee on 


CISNTIsSivsiT 
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Modern Languages, will make it possible for sequels 
to appear with regularity. 
Another—and bulkier—reference book is “Twenti- 


’ edited by 


eth Century Modern Language Teaching,’ 
Maxim Newmark, teacher of modern languages at 
Brooklyn Technical High School. 


over 700 pages of long excerpts of publications or- 


This consists of 


ganized under twelve broad headings which cover 
the various developments in the field up to 1947. 
The advisory board of this unique anthology was 
made up of nine nationally recognized specialists in 
modern-foreign-language teaching: Daniel P. Girard, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Charles H. 
Handschin, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio; Theo- 
dore Huebener, already identified; Walter V. Kaul- 
fers, University of Illinois; Lilly Lindquist, director 
of foreign languages of the Detroit publie schools; 
Minnie M. Miller, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia; Henri C. Olinger, New York University; 
Kk. B. de Sauzé, director of foreign languages, Cleve- 
land public schools; and James B. Tharp, the Ohio 
State University. The late N. M. Butler’s introdue- 
tion, extracted from his Annual Report on Columbia 
University for 1944, refers to “the steady decline in 
the study of foreign languages in American schools 
and colleges” (p. v) and to the wartime experiences in 
language instruction. The editor’s well-phrased (at 
times overphrased) foreword suggests many uses for 
the compilation. Most of the long excerpts date from 
1928-47, but the book’s title derives partial justifica- 
tion from the reprinting of portions of the Report of 
the Committee of Twelve of the Modern Language 
Association of America, which was published in book 
form in 1900. As in the previously discussed volume, 
editorial shears could have been used to advantage. 
In the first place, the content is overweighted with 
New York City and State official materials. Then, 
many extracts could have been offered in abbreviated 
form without 
and 450-51. 

the whole, more care should have been taken in the 


any injury, e.g., pp. 401-11, 414-20, 
Although the proofreading is good, on 


spelling of proper names (e.g., pp. 3, 4, 71, 286, 291) 
and in other editorial matters (pp. 473, 479). The 
‘aptious reader might wince at the dearth of experi- 
mental studies and unpublished writings, and also at 
the omission of good passages from E. W. Bagster- 
Collins’s _ historical of 
teaching, but there can be no doubt of the usefulness 
of this compilation, especially insofar as the out-of- 
Dr. Newmark’s 
appended sample tests and lists of realia 
An author index 
Inasmuch as not all depart- 


treatment modern-language 


print publications are concerned. 
are helpful 
additions to his opus. would have 
been highly desirable. 
ments of foreign languages will be able to purchase 
both volumes, it might be worth while pointing out 
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that the Newmark anthology is best suited for class- 
room work and for small libraries, while the Coleman- 
Fife bibliography is preferable for research purposes 
and for the needs of a reference library. 

Although “ ‘New’ Tongues,” by E. Allison Peers, 
professor of Spanish at the University of Liverpool, 
is a 1945 publication, it arrived too late in this coun- 
try to be discussed in the writer’s survey of the 1942- 
46 literature on the teaching of foreign languages. 
Subtitled, “Modern Language Teaching of the Fu- 
ture,” this little book examines the place of language 
teaching on various levels from the secondary school 
With Goethe, Professor Peers holds that through 
the study of foreign languages “we learn much about 


up. 


the mother tongue that would otherwise have been 
hidden from us” (p. 3). Accordingly, he advocates 
that “every child capable of learning a modern lan- 
guage should be taught such modern languages as 
he is capable of learning” (p. 14). And after con- 
sidering at length the merits and shortcomings of 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian as 
first foreign languages, he concludes that all save the 
last, chiefly because of its difficulty, are suitable.'° 
Professor Peers takes due cognizance of the lessons of 
the war with regard to the less commonly studied 
languages and he is especially conscious of the need 
of an international auxiliary language. Keeping in 
mind the requirements of international intercourse 
and understanding, he leans towards Basie Spanish, 
which, “if elaborated over as long a period as Basic 
English has been, would be easy, if not easier to 
learn” (p. 139). His book is the only one, to the 
knowledge of this writer, to give serious attention to 
Russian as a language for study. Lacking the gift of 
prophecy, Peers makes what may now be described as 
the understatement of the century: “It is meaningless 
and self-obstructive to make a treaty with a country 
[Russia] without putting forth the greatest possible 
effort towards understanding her. And an important 
step toward understanding is the teaching of the 
language” (p. 79). The author’s reasonably interest- 
ing style and his elarity of expression may well serve 
as an object lesson to American pedagogical writers. 
On the other hand, there are some questionable state- 
ments, assumptions, and opinions that the book could 
have done without. 

“The Place and Function of Modern Languages in 
the Publie Schools” is a report of a committee, under 
the chairmanship of Associate Superintendent Jacob 
Greenberg of the New York City schools, consisting 
chiefly of teachers, departmental chairmen, admin- 
istrators, and supervisors in the system proper. To 
these have been added professors Mario Pei of Colum- 

10 This is a more generous position than Peers pro- 
pounded in his ‘‘Spanish—Now.’’ See Brickman, op. 
cit., p. 69. 
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bia University, Gordon Mirick of Teachers College, 
and Henri C. Olinger of New York University. The 
committee, properly critical of ASTP claims, urges a 
six-year modern-language course with the traditional 
fourfold aim plus the objectives of international 
understanding, linguistic awareness, and sensitivity to 
English. In addition, the committee recommends a 
specialized linguistic high school to prepare pupils 
for Federal and commercial foreign service, instrue- 
tion in seven modern languages (including Hebrew, 
Russian, and Portuguese), and study by all pupils of 
a modern language for one year. These suggestions 
appear reasonable, but they are certain to provoke 
heated discussion and opposition both within and 
without the New York City school system. The com- 
mittee’s faith in international amity via languages is 
uncritically optimistic. 

The department of foreign languages and _litera- 
tures of New York University’s School of Education 
has issued three photo-offset reports of the annual 
conferences held under its auspices from 1946 to 1948. 
Edited by Hymen Alpern, principal of Evander 
Childs High School in New York City and a lecture: 
in the department, and by Abraham I. Katsh, pro- 
fessor of education in the same department, these 
reports treat respectively the following themes: “For- 
eign Languages: Tools or Cultural Subjects?”; “The 
Place of Foreign Languages in American Education”; 
and “Trends in Foreign Language Texts.” In the 
first-named report, Professor Henri C. Olinger, who 
is chairman both of the department and of the con- 
ferences, stresses the role of languages in international 
affairs, as do Bryn J. Hovde, president of the New 
School for Social Research, and George Mathieu, 
director of the Languages Division of the United 
Nations. The same theme appears in the address by 
Francis C. Roseeranece, associate dean of the School 
of Education of New York University, in the second 
report. Here Theodore Huebener defends the Ameri- 
ean methods of teaching languages, which have been 
characterized by Europeans as weak, by pointing out 
that “we simply don’t have time enough” (p. 12). 
In the third report, Vincenzo Cioffari, modern-lan- 
guage editor of D. C. Heath and Company, offers in- 
teresting information on how language texts come to 
be published, while Superintendent William Jansen 
emphasizes the intercultural and international values 
in language teaching. All reports contain the pro- 
ceedings of panel discussions on instruction in various 
languages. Useful and suggestive as they are, they 
can be improved by the application of editorial energy 
toward eliminating the discomfort caused by reading 
tiny type, stumbling over intrusive advertisements, 
and meeting misspelled and incomplete names. One 
claim in the French panel summarized in the first 
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report is worthy of special comment. According te 
M. Delson, “In the two years of high school French, 
ve teach them the minimum essentials, we teach them 


The boys who went 


to understand and know France. 
overseas could get around because they had practical 
minimum essentials” (p. 9). The gentleman would be 
surprised to learn what the G.I.’s needed in the way of 
“get around.’ 


“practical minimum essentials” to 
Aecording to information gleaned by the present 
writer during his service in Europe, the American 
dogface simplified the five-word formula of World 
War I into a hyphenated disyllabie word accompanied 
by a rising inflection. 

In recognition of the growing importance of Eng- 
lish as a second or foreign language, the Office of Edu- 
eation, FSA, has issued “A Bibliography of Materials 
for the Teaching of English to Foreigners.”  Pre- 
pared by M. Gordon Brown and Jane M. Russell of 
the office’s Division of International Educational Re- 
lations, this bulletin contains good descriptive anno- 
tations and full bibliographical data on grammars, 
readers, workbooks, dictionaries, and other publica- 
tions useful in the teaching of English to non-natives. 
Although the 
bibliography is admittedly selective, space might have 
been found for books on the methods of teaching Eng- 


Many titles are in foreign languages. 


lish to foreigners, e.g., I. Morris, “The Teaching of 
English as a Second Language” (London: Macmillan, 
1945), and C. C. Fries, “Teaching and Learning Eng- 
lish as a Foreign Language” (Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press, 1945). 

The problem of “Teaching Spanish-Speaking Chil- 
dren” in United States is treated at 
some length by L. 8S. Tireman, professor of education 


Southwestern 
at the University of New Mexico. This volume con- 
tains a summary of studies dealing with bilingualism, 
as well as a manual of methods on the teaching of 
English to Spanish-speaking pupils from the pre- 
primary level to the highest elementary grades. Dr. 
Tireman has composed a worth-while contribution to- 
ward the solution of an educational question which is 
of great significance in five southwestern states with a 
population of two million Spanish speakers. His 
attitude toward instructional problems is very kindly 
(pp. 115, 165-167), but the reader may perhaps 
wonder whether a ton of benevolence may bring about 
an ounce of cure. 

The next publication should win a prize for length 
of title. “A Report on the Status of Russian and 
Other Slavic and East European Languages in the 
Educational Institutions of the United States, Its 
Territories, Possessions and Mandates, with Addi- 
tional Data on Similar Studies in Canada and Latin 
America,” by Arthur P. Coleman, professor of Slavic 
languages at the University of Texas, requires no 
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specification of its scope. Its conclusions, derived 
from a questionnaire study, indicate that 236 colleges 
and universities would be willing to accept credits in 
Russian obtained via regular classroom instruction in 
accredited high schools “at full face value for ad- 


mission,” and that many medical, law, and theological 
schools would also recognize Russian as a language 
to be presented for admission. In view of the esti- 
mated need of 50,000 persons (“preferably native 
American”) who are qualified to use Russian, Dr. 


Coleman feels that at least a quarter of a million 


Americans should be studying the language. Con- 
sequently, he urges, “To meet this need, which 


amounts to a national emergency, Russian should be 
added to the list of foreign languages studied in every 
large high school in the country” (p. 109). How- 
ever, aside from this appeal, he offers no conerete sug- 
gestions on how Russian is to be introduced into the 
schools. 

“Modern Spanish Teaching,” the teaching manual 
prepared by Walter V. Kaulfers, now professor of 
education at the University of Illinois, for his “Voces 
de las Américas,” “Voces de las Espaias,” and “Guia 
al Espanol,” deserves special attention because it 1s a 
It offers very 
useful hints for the teachers in service and for the 
The latter will be delighted with 
The supporting 


methodological textbook in miniature. 


beginning teacher. 
the materials for lesson planning. 
the 
annotated list of audio-visual aids, and the generous 


documentation from educational literature, the 
bibliographies make this booklet an exceptional ad- 
junet to the teaching of Spanish. 

The first “Syllabus in Modern Hebrew,” which has 
recently been issued.by the New York State Education 
Department, is not, as some might suppose, an ad-hoc 
product inspired by the rising interest in the new state 
of Israel. Prepared by Abraham Aaroni of the 
Thomas Jefferson High Brooklyn and 
Abraham I. Katsh, a professor specializing in Hebrew 
culture and education at New York University, this 
bulletin contains the experience of nearly two decades 
of Hebrew instruction in the New York City high 
The major aims of teaching the language 


Sehool in 


schools.?? 


11 As of December, 1947, there were two publie high 
schools and six private schools offering Russian. R. H. 
Delano, Modern Language Journal, XXXIII, February, 
1949, p. 124. Teachers of Russian, like their colleagues 
in the other languages, are taking advantage of modern 
methodology. See C. P. Lemieux, ‘‘ Audio-Visual Aids 
in the Teaching of Russian,’’ Modern Language Journal, 
XXXIII, December, 1949, pp. 594-602. 

12 The desirability of Hebrew as a subject in the 
schools was pointed out over half a century ago by 
Thomas Davidson in an article, ‘‘The Ideal Training of 
an American Boy,’’ Forum, XVII, July, 1894. Accord- 
ing to Davidson, ‘‘It is an almost inexplicable absurdity 
that Hebrew, the literature of which has contributed to 
our ordinary consciousness, should not be placed on an 
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are “to develop to the point of enjoyment the ability 
to carry on a simple conversation in Hebrew, to read 
Hebrew, and to instill in the student an appreciation 
civilization” (p. 7). The 
content deals with the various phases of instruction 


of Hebrew culture and 
and includes concrete suggestions on methods, word 
and idiom lists, comprehensive bibliographies, and 
other material of great value to the teacher. Not- 
withstanding the importance attached to the con- 
versational aim, there is no section dealing with the 
techniques of teaching oral conversation; nor ean be 
found an elaboration of this aim with respect to its 
It should be added, 


moreover, that the syllabus is secularist in spirit. 


basic purpose and significance. 


A survey and analysis of statements and researches 
on pupil success in sequential foreign-language 
courses is provided by Gilbert C. Kettelkamp of the 
University of Illinois in a brochure, “Which Step 
First? The Relation of Sequence to Language 
Achievement.” After what has _ been 
written on the topic from the time of Benjamin 
Franklin to 1946, Dr. Kettelkamp describes sta- 
tistically his investigation of the problem of foreign- 
language sequence in two Illinois high schools. On 
the basis of the study of school marks, he concludes 


reviewing 


that “certainly no one language stands out as being 
especially superior in the preparation of students for 
a second language” (p. 36). He finds, therefore, 
that school grades in languages supply no justification 
for the belief that Latin has special value as a pre- 
paratory study for modern languages. 

A study of “Attainment Examinations in Foreign 
Languages ... at the University of Wisconsin, 
1931-1947,” by Frederie D. Cheydleur, professor of 
French at the university, and Ethel A. Schenck, his 
research assistant, discusses experiences with the 
administration of tests of reading knowledge and of 
reading-oral proficiency. The authors claim, on the 
basis of their statistical analysis, that the reading 
They also feel that such 
tests encourage diligent students by offering exemp- 
tion from taking work below their ability levels. The 
wider adoption of this plan would enable better 
students to reduce the time required to obtain the B.A. 
to three years. 

The early encomia of Army 
teaching by the press, publie, 
profession'® were followed by 
uncritically that civilian schools and colleges adopt 
the methodology 


tests were valid and reliable. 


methods of language 
and the pedagogical 
studies which urged 


“mim-mem”  (mimiery-memory) 





equal footing in education with Greek and Latin. It is 
easier than either!’’ (p. 578, note). For the status of 
Hebrew in the colleges, see A. I. Katsh, ‘‘Hebrew Lan- 
guage, Literature and Culture in American Universities’? 
(New York: Payne Educational Sociology Foundation, 
1950—in press). 

13 Brickman, op. cit., pp. 66-67. 
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forthwith.1* More recent literature, however, rejects 
this hasty and ill-considered recommendation. Thus, 
Melva Lind, assistant professor of French at Mount 
Holyoke College and currently on leave as associate 
in higher education with the American Association of 
University Women, does a neat job of bubble-pricking 
in her “Modern Language Learning.” This is a study 
of Army language-and-area instruction, together with 
a critique of the intensive method as a possible pro- 
cedure in a beginner’s language course in college. Dr, 
Lind’s attack on the notion of adopting ASTP meth 
ods of oral-aural learning is based on practical con- 
siderations (p. 11) and makes constant reference to 
personal experiences (¢.g., p. 54). Her case would 
have been strengthened by more frequent citations 
from her good bibliography of 177 titles. Finally, 
Dr. Lind also presents and evaluates interestingly the 
reactions of thirty students to the intensive language 
laboratories, but it is doubtful whether the students’ 
appraisals are valid as objective evidence. _ 

More devastatingly destructive of the myth of the 
applicability of Army linguistic teaching methods te 
civilian higher education is “An Investigation 0: 
Second-Language Learning,” by Frederick B. Agard 
of Cornell University and Harold B. Dunkel of the 
University of Chicago. This volume records the re- 
sults of a major research project which began in 1944 
and which sought to appraise the oral-aural intensive 
course. The authors describe with clarity the outline 
of the experimental procedure, which, by the way, 
ought to be very helpful to those contemplating re- 
search work, and provide an unbiased analysis of the 
objectives of foreign-language teaching. On the basis 
of scores obtained in administering tests to conven- 
tional and intensive classes in high schools and col- 
leges, Professors Agard and Dunkel conclude that 
neither the conventionally taught nor the specially trained 
students were able to understand or to speak the language 
with near-native competence after studying it up to three 
years. Further, the student in an experimental course 
emphasizing the development of aural-oral skills demon- 
strates no greater proficiency than the untrained student 
probably because (1) while he admittedly has good com- 
prehension of native speakers and authentic production 
within limits, those limits are narrow, determined by the 
topically specialized materials he studies; (2) he has not 
developed skill in quickly comprehending sustained seg: 
ments of speech heard for the first time or in easily 
producing variations of the structural patterns he has 
learned (p. 116). 

In other words, the students were able to reproduce 
memorized controversial patterns with fluency, but 
they had trouble, chiefly because of their slowness in 
recalling voeabulary and difficulty in using gram- 
14 Cf., W. W. Brickman, ‘‘ World War II and Educea- 


tion,’’ ScHooL AND Society, 68: 395-398, December 4, 
1948. 
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matical forms, in adapting themselves to the require- 
ments of unrehearsed conversational subjects. 
authors testify, “We saw few exhibitions of what 
eould honestly be called spontaneously fluent speech” 
(p. 288). They conclude further that preoecupation 
with “mim-mem” methods and the relative neglect of 
readipe gave rise to poorer reading proficiency by the 
expgimental groups as compared to that of the con- 
veritional students. In grammar, on the other hand, 
both groups did about as well. In view of these re- 
sults, which represent the fruits of an inquiry that 
can probably never be duplicated, since the conditions 
obtaining at the start of the experiment are happily 
no longer with us, one ean say that the last coffin nail 
has been driven into the exaggerated significance of 
Army language methodology. The authors appropri- 
ately close their book with a plea for greater modesty 
with respeet to claims of success in methods of lan- 
cuage teaching. 

In a companion volume to the preceding, “Second- 
Dunkel uses addi- 
from the Seeond-Language 


Language Learning,” Professor 
tional material derived 
Investigation to shed light on the major variable 
factors—age, intelligence, motivation, previous linguis- 
tie skills, ete-—which affect the learning of a foreign 
language. He stresses the need for co-operation on 
the part of the language teacher and the psychologist 
so as to produce the most reliable knowledge of how 
foreign languages should be taught. Apart from 
better experimentation and analyses of classroom pro- 
grams, Dr. Dunkel recommends study of the actual 
uses of languages by students and alumni, the skill 
preferences of the students, and the vocational oppor- 
tunities for those who have mastered foreign lan- 
guages. The 22-page bibliography includes many sig- 
nificant writings on the psychology and methodology 
of foreign-language teaching. 

At the present moment, as has already been pointed 
out, foreign languages appear to have a dwindling 
share of the high-school and college curriculum. The 
xenoglottophobie curriculum experts, who may have 
some difficulty with this deseriptive adjective because 
their education has by-passed Greek, are having their 
day. Few specialists in the foreign languages and in 
the teaching thereof, with the signal exception of 
some hike Dean Henry Grattan Doyle of the George 
Washington University, are articulate in challenging 
the dogmatie and “democratic” opposition to foreign 
languages by the powers who decree what shall be 
taught. It is surprising that logical-thinking edu- 
cationists have not risen in arms against the omis- 
sion of foreign languages amidst all the talk about 
refashioning the course of study in accordance with 
the principles of international understanding. Silence 
at this time would spell displacement of foreign lan- 


guages, 


As the. 
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The connection between language instruction and 
international amity should not be overstressed, how- 
ever. There is no doubt that students’ appreciation 
of foreign peoples would be inadequate without ex- 
(This is not to say that 
But to 
maintain, as some schoolmen do, that the learning of 


posure to their languages. 


pupils are expected to beeome polyglot.) 


a foreign tongue is more or less a guarantee for world 
peace and good will is to stretch a good point to 
dangerous thinness. Here, as in other fields, modesty 
is the best policy. 

A notable conclusion presented by several of the 
books discussed in this artiele is that the wartime ex- 
periences in foreign-language teaching have less value 
to the contemporary college and high school than 
previously supposed. This should not discourage 
careful experiments with some of the durable prac- 
tices used by the Armed Forces. 

There is also room for the use of mechanical equip- 
ment to facilitate language learning, provided that 
these aids are not made ends in themselves. Recent 
attempts along these lines at Cornell and Yale uni- 
versities'® are worth watching. Even more promising 
are the individualized techniques employing recording 
devices and simultaneous translation methods at the 
newly opened Institute of Languages and Linguisties, 
School of Foreign Service, Georgetown University.'® 
So does the teach- 
It is only fair for the eur- 


The world, indeed, does move. 
ing of foreign languages. 
riculum constructors to reconsider objectively the 
values of foreign languages and to modify their nega- 
tive attitudes if they find that education is the richer 
by the inclusion of these subjects in the course of 


study. 
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WHOSE FAULT? 


CHANCELLOR ROBERT MAyNarD HutTcuHINs and Pres- 
ident Cadman Colwell, of the University of Chicago, 
at a press conference recently held in Houston (Tex.), 
deplored the state of American education. President 
Colwell is reported to have said that “from a stand- 
point of intellectual development, American high- 
school pupils are two years behind their European 
contemporaries.” The report goes on to say that 
Chancellor Hutchins interjected, “But it is not their 
fault.” 
providing the evidence on which statements are based. 
Which high-school pupils are two years behind which 
The overbalaneing ma- 


It is, however, a fault to generalize without 


European contemporaries? 
jority of the European contemporaries of American 
high-school pupils have already been employed in 
wage-earning careers for three or four years by the 
time the American pupil graduates from high school. 
If by European contemporaries it is meant the small 
selected minority that survives until the end of their 
higher secondary-school courses, the statement that the 
American high-school graduate who has taken the 
academic course is two years behind is true. But the 
statement assumes that European and American sys- 
tems are comparable. They are not comparable in 
aim, in organization, in the preparation of teachers, 
or in the extent of content taught. The European 
secondary schools of the academic type are highly 
selective; the American high-school is the school for 
all adolescents. 

It is unfortunate that Chancellor Hutchins did not 


explain whose fault it is that American pupils are tw: 
years behind. In this Dr. Conant was more satisfac- 
tory when he deplored in his book, “Education in a 
Divided World,” the neglect of the gifted boys ard 
girls. Something might be achieved, if leaders in 
American education, recognizing a fault, would as- 
sume leadership in correcting it instead of express- 
ing a pious wish that some organization be set up to 
identify pupils of talent. The correction may take 
the form of a system deplored by some as “old-fash- 
ioned and undemocratic,’ but that might be better 


than criticism without a plan of action.—I. L. K. 


THE FIRST GRADUATE PROGRAM OF 
RESEARCH AND INSTRUCTION IN 
CONSERVATION OF NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

BEGINNING in September, Yale University in co-op- 
eration with the Conservation Foundation will estab- 
lish the first graduate program of research and in- 
struction in conservation of natural resources. While 
the new course will be for graduate students only, it 1s 
hoped that a similar program for undergraduates will 
be established in the future. The course will require 
two years of study and research and will lead to th 
degree, Master of Science in Conservation, “the first 
time such a degree is to be awarded in this country.” 
The program will be administered by the division o! 
sciences and the Graduate School. Paul B. Sears, 


professor of botany, Oberlin (Ohio) College, has been 
appointed director of the project with the rank 0! 
professor of conservation, a newly created title. 
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Fairfield Osborn, president of the Conservation 
Foundation, which was founded in 1948, in announc- 
ing support of and co-operation with the program 
said, “This should prove a step of extraordinary im- 
portance in the development of the conservation move- 
ment in our country. ... It will provide greatly 
needed conservation manpower trained at the highest 
educational level. We believe that the course taken by 
Yale will be followed by other universities and colleges 
throughout the nation.” Edmund W. Sinnott, di- 
rector of the division of sciences in the university, 
said, “The time has come when the whole field o_ eon- 
servation is so important that the training of com- 
petent personnel is a problem for our universities.” 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN VALPARAISO 
UNIVERSITY AND WAGNER COLLEGE 
On January 21, O. P. Kretzmann, president, Val- 

paraiso (Ind.) University, and Walter C. Langsam, 

Wagner (Staten Island), 

nounced completion of a co-operative plan whereby 


president, College an- 
students in nursing and engineering in both institu- 
tions may transfer from one to the other without loss 
of credit. 

Curricula have been so arranged that students in 
Wagner College may complete courses in engineering 
by transferring to the College of Engineering of the 


Notes wad News 
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There 


they may receive the B.S. degree in civil, electrical, or 


university for their junior and senior years. 
mechanical engineering. On the other hand, students 
in nursing in the university may transfer to Wagner 
College for completion of the requirements for the 
B.S. degree and diploma in nursing. The proximity 
ot the college to many hospitals in New York enhances 
the practical aspects of nursing courses and gives 
graduates the privilege of taking the New York State 
Board examinations for registered professional nurses. 
In commenting on the plan, Dr. Kretzmann said, 
“The move is significant, not only as it concerns the 
benefits of the nursing and engineering programs, but 
as an exploration into the possibilities of reciprocal 
arrangements between schools of the same denomina- 
tion.” Dr. Langsam stated, “We hope that this pro- 
gram, involving the exchange of two groups of pre- 
professional students from sister institutions, not only 
may be helpful to young men and women seeking 
careers in engineering and nursing, but may simul- 
taneously strengthen the total offering of the Lutheran 
institutions of higher learning in the United States.” 
Announcement was also made on January 21 that 
three scholarships a year of $200 each will be offered 
by Wagner College to students in nursing from the 
university and two scholarships of $500 each by the 


university to students in engineering from the college. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending January 23: 2. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Milton S. Eisenhower, whose appointment as presi- 
dent, Kansas State College (Manhattan), was reported 
in Scroou anpD Society, May 22, 1943, has been named 
president, the Pennsylvania State College, to succeed 
the late Ralph Dorn Hetzel, whose death was reported 
in these columns, October 11, 1947. James Milhol- 
land, who has been serving as acting president, will 
continue in that capacity until Dr. Eisenhower takes 
office on or about July 1. 


Mitchell Cratwick, headmaster, Hackley School 
(Tarrytown, N. Y.), will succeed Charles C. Tilling- 
hast as principal, Horace Mann School for Boys 
(Fieldston, New York City), when the latter retires 
at the close of the present semester after 30 years of 
service, 


Harold W. Hackett, formerly associate treasurer, 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions of the Congregational Christian Churches, 


will sail for Japan on February 3 to assume new 
duties as vice-president of the Japan International 


Christian University near Tokyo the establishment of 
which was reported in ScHoot anv Society, August 
20, 1949. Mr. Hackett will 
business administration and 


be responsible for the 
general affairs of the 
University. 

Mary Evans Chase, director of admissions, Wellesley 
(Mass.) College, has been appointed to the newly 
created post of executive vice-president and will 
sume her new duties in July. 


as- 


James R. Reynolds, formerly administrative as- 
sistant to Senator Leverett Saltonstall, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to James B. Conant, president, Har- 
vard University, with the duty of co-ordinating devel- 
opment plans in all parts of the university. Roman 
Jakobson, whose appointment as professor of Slavie 
languages and literatures was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, March 26, 1949, has been named to the newly 
created Samuel Hazzard Cross Professorship of Slavie 
Languages and Literatures. The chair has been estab- 
lished as part of the expansion of the area of Slavic 
studies which covers the fields of Russian, Ukranian, 
Polish, Czechoslovak, Serbocroatian, Bulgarian, and 
Old Church Slavonie. 


now be offered to those who may be called upon to use 


Training in Slavie studies can 
Db 


their knowledge in government and diplomacy. 
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Charles J. Marsh has been appointed assistant to Joseph William Tanch, professor emeritus of phys. | 7 the 
the academic vice-president, Golden Gate College (San ies, Dartmouth College (Hanover, N. H.), died, Janu. ® the 
Francisco 2), and Roy W. Kelly has been named _ ary 17, at the age of seventy-one years. Dr. Taneh 
director of institutes. had served as instructor in physics (1915-19), Yale | @ Cor 

Mary Dolliver has been given a permanent appoint- iertaneen one promi en a " ’ 
ment as dean of women, Oberlin (Ohio) College. Gus- mather- ties (1919-20), assistant professor ot physics | % ope 
tave Langenus has been appointed to teach wood-wind (1920- .,, and professor (1928-retirement). e Yo 
instruments during the leave of absence (February- Robert Armistead Stewart, former professor oj — 
June) granted to George Waln, associate professor of Romance languages, University of Richmond (Va.), 
music. John W. Kneller has been named instructor died, January 18, at the age of seventy-two years, a 
in French for the academic year 1950-51. Dr. Stewart, who had taught for many years prior | — ie 

0S 


to 1931 in the University of Virginia, Tulane Univer. 
H M oe ee e sity, the Johns Hopkins University, and the Univer. 
arr I F : ADE » AC O- ‘ 7 J f , r 
eg ne eee en On et eee ee sity of Richmond, had devoted his last years to genea. [ 


Recent Deaths 





nomies, Middlebury (Vt.) College, died, January 11, ; ve : . a 
y ( ) = ae logical research and writings and at the time of his | 7 Hot 
according to a report received by SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, ; : BD ones 
es sarsgpas death had just completed the manuscript of a myster it 
January 23. Mr. Fife, who was fifty-eight years old : : 2, Sanne ao ales Gen 
& mere sai ptatee novel dealing with Williamsburg in 1711. 
at the time of his death, had served as instructor . Erm 
(1923-24), MeGill University (Montreal) ; instructor Mary Adelaide Barbour Walker, dean emeritus, | — Yor 
(1924-5), the University of Chicago; and associate William Smith College (Geneva, N. Y.), succumbed t: nte 
professor of economics (1925-26) and professor and a heart attack, January 19, at the age of eighty-three | 4 Til, 
head of the department (since 1926), Middlebury years. Mrs. Walker had served as principal (1900- , Will 
College. 02), College of the Sisters of Bethany (Topeka, | 7% netk 
Thornton Powell Terhune, professor of European Kans.); principal (1906-13), National Cathedra i 
. y . + ) . ro ‘or tirle Tash} H . . » and : 
history, Tulane University (New Orleans 18), died, School for Girls (Washington, D. C.); founder and 
January 11, at the age of forty-six years. Dr. Ter- director (1913-17), School for American Girls (the | % 
e ‘i . ’ % a Wor ° a, ae - C 9 TeV. ’ ° 
hune had served as instructor in European history P#ilippines); and dean (1919-29), William Smit _ 
(1925-27), the Ohio State University; assistant pro- College. { 
— oe 927-28 Set Seen ene > etn g : » ABA 
fessor of history (1927-28), University of Maine; Edmund Joseph Delwiche, former professor 0! +9 
assneis Lee > hic y Q9YR_2BR Yo re (o)_ a R i names F ; men 
associate professor of history (1928-38), Centre Col agronomy, the University of Wisconsin, succumbed to | } Bi 
; a re — _ _ ; ar , Wi 
lege of Kentucky (Danville); and professor of Euro- 4 heart attack, January 19, at the age of seventy-fiv . 
og s > (since 1935 7ersitv ; é \ + 2 scl 
pean history (since 1938), Tulane University. years. Mr. Delwiche had served as teacher in public | | xq 
Isabelle Williams Barney, associate professor emeri- schools of Wisconsin (1897-1902) and in the Uni- | 7 
tus of French, Smith College (Northampton, Mass.), versity of Wisconsin as superintendent of the agricul- f APP 
died, January 14, at the age of eighty-six years. Mrs. tural substations (1906-09), assistant professor an( By 
. e . . . . - ‘ j F soc 
Barney had served the college from 1897 until her associate professor of agronomy (1910-20), and pro- i A 
F $1 
retirement in 1932. fessor (1920-44). be 
‘ ] . > ‘ des 
Grace M. Fernaid, retired professor of psychology, Charles Moore Magee, formerly professor of litera. | 4 pre 


I niversity of California (Los Angeles), suecumbed to ture and languages, Villanova (Pa.) College, died. : 
2 S DDN 
a heart attack, January 16, at the age of seventy years. January 19, at the age of seventy-nine years. Dr. BRO 

















4 
, F fol 
Dr. Fernald had taught in Mount Holyoke College Magee, who was an authority on Sanskrit, had taught | | Pp 
Y . ye » P q 
(South Hadley, Mass.), Bryn Mawr (Pa.) College, jin Villanova College for more than twenty years prior ‘ 19: 
and Lake Erie College (Painesville, Ohio) before go-to his retirement in 1928. Since that date he had | 7 be 
ing to the University of California in 1918 where she devoted his time to literary research and writing. Stal 
had served in the department of psychology and as Ma 
director of the clinical school until 1948. Following Dale Allen Hartman, associate professor of govern- Pe cass 
her retirement from the university she had conducted ™ent, New York University, died, January 19, at the | Co 
a private school in Brentwood, a suburb of Los 48° of fifty-three years. Dr. Hartman had served as a 
Angeles instructor in political science and social psychology mh 
S. : : 7 99 
; 1925-27), and assistant professor (1927-28), Syra- lab 
. p : 
Elna T. Lillback, assistant professor of health and parang hapa A i : A 
j imal a : euse (N. Y.) University, and at New York Universit) 
physical education for women, Brooklyn College, died, . - CHA 
. : : : pict since 1935. : 
January 16. Miss Lillback (Mrs. Arthur Addison) A | 
had served the college as tutor (1931-47) and in the Edgar F. Taber, Jr., instructor in economics, Smith rs 
2 0 
assistant professorship since 1947. College, succumbed to a heart attack, January 21, at " 
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age of thirty-two years. Mr. Taber had served 


the college since February, 1946. 


Coming Events 
The Council on the Junior Year Abroad wil! hold an 
New 


me F 
Persons inte 


open luncheon meeting at the Town Hall Club, 
York 
ested in the junior-year-abroad movement who wish to 
B. 


Street, 


February 10, at one o’eclock. 

writing to Jessie 
pee —_ 
tor .00 to cover 
Plans 


ttend may make reservations by 
the council, 2 


heck 


secretary of 


Hart, 
New York 18, and inelosing a ¢ 
the luncheon and incidental cto 


eost ol 


next year will be presented and discussed. 


The John Dewey Society will meet Denver at the 
at 8.00 P.M. The 
theme, “Why 


Schools - W ill 


Hotel Cosmopolitan, February 11, 
speakers who will discuss the general 
be: 


New 


assistant super- 


Publie 
Sehool 


General Edueation in the 
Ernest O. Melby, 


York University ; 


of Edueation, 
. Gilchrist, 
of schools, Minneapolis; and William 
ot 
iam Alexander, 


(Ill.) 


dean, 
Robert S 
Van 
Illinois. 
Win- 


ntendent 
lil, protessor 


Will 


education, University of 


superintendent of schools, 


, will preside. 
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a 
o 
BAD, GONZALO. Cuatro Escuelas Experimentales 
Vorteamericanas. Pp. xix+226. Editorial Kapelusz, 
Buenos Aires. 1949. 
With a preface by Professor Clotilde Guillén de Rezzano 
this is a_compilation of lectures on four experimental! 
schools : Horace Mann, Dalton, Lincoln, and Public Schoo! 
No. 500, in New York City. 
= 
PPLEGATE, MELBOURNE S. Helping Boys in 
Trouble: The Layman in Boy Guidance. Pp. 124. As 
sociation Press, 291 Broadway, New York 7. 1950. 


With a foreword by Joseph H. McCoy, general secretary of 
the Big Brother Movement, New York, this book graphically 
describes the author’s methods of grappling with a major 
problem of our civilization. 
° 
BROUDY, H. 8. ‘‘Implications ef Classical Realism 
for Philosophy of Education.’ Proceedings No. 
Pp. 15. The Association for Realistic Philosophy. 
1949, 
This pamphlet tries to answer the question, does classical 
realistic philosophy have anything to contribute to the solu 
tion of current educational problems. Copies may be ob 
tained from the author, Teachers College, Framingham, 
Mass, 
* 

PAUL HUBERT. 
Encyclopaedia of Labor Information. 

Philosophical Library, 13 East 
New York 16. 1949. 50. 
The general need for an unbiased and concise 
labor terms has been felt for a long time. 

© 


HANDLER, RICHARD E., AND ALDEN R. HEFLER. 
A Handbook of Comparative Grammar for Students of 
Foreign Languages. Pp. iv+129. American 
Company, 88 Lexington Avenue, New York 16 
$1.50 


ASSELMAN, 
Concise 


xi + 554. 


Labor Dictionary: A 
Pp. 
40th Street. 
$7. 


dictionary of 


300k 


1949, 
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value to students 
at the same time 
study of all lan 


Although this book will be of particular 
of Romance languages and German, it will 
be generally useful in connection with the 
guages. 
oa 

CHASE, NAOMI, HELEN F. OLSON, 
HUSEBY. Holt English Lang 
Book Pp. xxiv+ 136. $1.96. 
xxiv + 144. $2.04. Illustrated 
pany, Inc., New York 10. 1950 
Teachers desiring 1 satisfactory 
English in grades seven through twelve, adaptable any 
classroom situation, will find what they need in this series 
These are the first of six books comprising the 


AND HAROLD 


Junior 
Pp. 


and Com 


Serie 8, 
Book 
Holt 


iade 
Junior 
Henry 
guide for the teaching of 
to 
series 


Making Work Human. Pp. 326 
1949. $3.75 


CLEETON, GLEN U. 
The Antioch Press, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


The primary thesis of this book is that work can be made 
fully as satisfying as leisure-time activities. 
@ 

DIEKOFF, JOHN 8S. Democracy’s College: Higher 
Education in the Local Community Pp. xi+208 
Harper and Brothers, New York. 1950. $2.50. 

The application of this title to the local public colleg re does 
not imply that private and state colleges do not also con 


tribute to our democracy, but the local institution of higher 
education is peculiarly democracy’s college as the local pub 
lic high school is peculiarly democracy’s school. 


A Digest of a Report of a Survey of the University Sys 


tem of Georgia. Pp. 146. Regents of the University 
System of Georgia, 20 Ivy Street, S.E., Atlanta. 1949. 
aa 
‘Employment Outlook for Elementary and Secondary 
School Teachers.’’ Bulletin No. 972. U. S. Depart 
ment of Labor. Pp. vi+89. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. ¢ 1950. 35 cents. 
© 
EVANS, RUTH, AND LEO GANS. Supervision of 
Physical Education. Pp. x+ 293. The MeGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York 18. 1950. $3.50. 
The authors have three major concerns in mind: (1) to 
phrase a consistent and workable philosophy, (2) to analyze 


to evaluate the use of desirable 


o 

HAWKINS, GEORGE E., AND L. S. WALKER. Self 
Help General Mathematics Workbook. Pp. 80. Seott, 
Foresman and Company, New York. 1949. 7: 
Contains 30 standardized, cumulative, self-testing 


techniques, (35) practices 


2 cents. 
drills 


and 5 self-help study units on general mathematical cor 
cepts with accompanying teacher’s guidebook and answet 
key, and a set of 54 illustrated cards, by Maurice L. Hart 
ung, Henry Van Engen, and Helen Palmer, called “Arithme 
tic Readiness Cards,” costing $3.20 a box. 
© 
HOMER. The Iliad: The Story of Achillés. Pp. ix4 


309. The 
Ine., 245 
Another 
Rouse, 
Homeric 
light. 


New 
5th Avenue, 
of the Mentor 
this brings out 
spirit and makes 


American Library of World Literature, 
New York 16. 1950. 
translated 
great skill 

translation a 


35 eents 
W. H. D 
authentic 
de 


Classics, 
with 
the 


by 
the 
continual 


. 
and Re com 


High-School Driver Ed Policies men 


ucation: 


dations. Pp. 78. Illustrated. National Commission 
on Safety Edueation, NEA, 1201 16th Street, N.W.., 
Washington 6, D. C. 1950. Single copies 50 cents 
each, quantity rates. 
4 

IGLEHART, CHARLES W. Religious Faith and World 
Unity. Pp. 27. Edward W. Hazen Foundation, 400 
Prospect Street, New Haven 11, Conn. 1949. 
The Hazen Pamphlets are designed to arouse, inform, and 


stimulate thought, discussion, and action and are addres 


to education. 


e 
JAMES, THELMA G., WALTER R. NORTHCOTT 
AND MARQUIS E. SHATTUCK (Editors Wo 
eighbors: A Book of Readinas of Maz 4 Countric 
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Pp. xii+520. Illustrated. Harper and Brothers, New A reference work of permanent major importance for jj 


7 95 $3.9 . \ who take intelligent interest in the past and present cop. 
York. 1950. $3.20. (Less school discount.) duet of American politics and government. D 
In the study of these people of other lands we may be 
helped to understand and appreciate the various peoples e 
within our own land who go to make up America, the di . ™ = hee 3 
. P SMITH, TRUMAN 8. _ Driving Can Be Safe. Pp. iis 


verse and streiig. . nt 
e 136. Illustrated. Burgess Publishing Company, 49 


McADIE, MARY R. B. (Compiler). Alexander McAdie: South 6th Street, Minneapolis 15. 1949. 
. It is mistakes made by drivers that cause practically all of 


Scientis "rite pn, 42 ary R »Adie - , . . 
jorentt t and W riter. =P 121. Mary R. B. MecAdie, our accidents. It is not something outside our contro] 
Charlottesville, Va. 1949. There is a growing demand that something effective be done 
A volume containing 54 articles and essays by Alexander to prevent them. There is a correct way of doing this, 
McAdie, letters, a short memoir and bibliography, and lists 
of books and instruments. 5 
° SPEARS, HAROLD. The High School for Today. 
rl u > 9 . 4 * - y p. 
PEI, MARIO. The Story of Language. Pp. 493. J. xiv+380. Illustrated. American Book Company, 8% 
B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia 5. 1949. Lexington Avenue, New York 16. 1950. $4.00. 
This is a book about that most wonderful tool of civiliza- This book has been written with the experienced teacher 
tion—language. It is designed to give the general reader and the prospective teacher in mind, for their enterprise 
the basic information about language without which he may is a common one—the need for a clear understanding of 
hardly be called educated. It does this lucidly and enter- the modern high school, where it is going, and where it 
tainingly. has been. 
e e 
RIDER, FREEMONT. Compact Book Storage. Pp. The United Nations and Adult Education: Same Sug. 
xi+90. Illustrated. The Hadham Press, 701 West gested Source Material. Pp. 38. Columbia University 
184th Street, New York. 1949. Press, New York 27. 1949. 15 cents. i 
This description is based on nearly five years of successful A UN publication, informing about the UN and the special. 
experimental trial of this new form of storage at the library ized agencies. 
of Wesleyan University (Middletown, Conn.) where the e 


author is librarian. The Rube Goldberg chapter is delight- : - i 
WARNER, GERTRUDE CHANDLER. Surprise Island: 


fully amusing. 


e A Sequel to the Boxcar Children. Pp. 181. Illustrated, 
SMITH, E. C., AND A. J. ZURCHER (Editors). New Scott, Foresman and Company, New York. 1949, 
Dictionary of American Politics. Pp. viii~ 437. Illus- $1.40. 
trated. 3arnes and Noble, Ine., New Yors 3. 1950. Middle-grade teachers whose boys and girls have read and 
$3.25 loved the ‘“Boxear Children” and have asked for “more” 
asia cid should have a special interest in this delightful book. 








FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


ane, 
College ry, @ Secondary THE TUITION PLAN 
S 
— ) Shesestery The method by which more than 325 
. y schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 


oe bs cc BUREAU receive their tuition and other fees in 
- itherspoon Bldg., e 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., full at the beginning of the term. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Penaypecker 5-1225 The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 


ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 














The Hughes Teachers Agency A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. request. 


Dignified, Professional, Efficient Service to 


the Schools of America. 





Quoted from Whitehead by Trueblood at Con- 
vention of Association of American Colleges: 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 


“Moral progress is impossible apart from the 424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 


habitual vision of greatness.” 
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